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THE BRADFIELD INUNDATION. 
THE project of supplying large towns with water 
by means of ponds with artificial embankments, is 
in many cases attended with extreme danger to 
life and property. For this, there is a good reason. 
The construction of embankments to hem in a large 
body of water in a mountain valley, is an engineer- 
ing work of great difficulty. The foundation may 
rest on ground not very secure, and no breadth or 
strength of materials can exempt the mass from 
being pressed on by water seeking its level. Be- 
sides, there is a constant risk of water-vermin per- 
forating the embankment, and producing crevices, 
which lead to cracks, such cracks leading to sudden 
rents, whereby there ensues instant destruction. 
Wise are the cities which in preference, and where 
it is at all practicable, bring supplies of water from 
any great natural reservoir, as, for example, Glasgow 
supplying itself from Loch Katrine. To do so, the 
initiatory expense may be greater, but what signifies 
any reasonable though large expense in comparison 
to security, and insuring the permanence of a 
copious supply for generations to come. As any 
reasoning of ours, however, will have little avail 
with populations who would not mind any amount 
of insecurity to neighbours, in comparison to sav- 
ing a penny or two per pound in the way of annual 
assessment, we take the liberty of giving some 
account of what occurred ten years ago by the 
bursting of the great artificial reservoir at Brad- 
field in Yorkshire. 

The object was to supply water to Sheffield by 
damming up the small river Loxley and adjoining 
rivulets among the hills. The reservoir so formed 
was situated about eight miles from Sheffield. 
This reservoir, begun in 1859, was intended to 
hold the drainage of four thousand three hundred 
acres, and to contain six hundred and ninety-one 
million gallons of water. It was nearly completed, 
but had not yet been used. The embankment, at 
the base, was four hundred yards long, five hundred 
feet wide, one hundred feet high, twelve feet wide 
at the summit, and about four hundred thousand 
cubic feet of material had been expended on it. 


Friday, March 11, 1864, was destined to see the 
destruction of this costly and gigantic work. 
Heavy rains had swollen the streams, filling the 
reservoir almost to the brim. Still, all appeared 
safe. At length, in the course of that day, which 
was very stormy, a small crack was observed in the 
embankment. Mr Fountain, one of the contrac- 
tors, pronounced the crack to have arisen from 
the water penetrating the inner puddle-wall of the 
reservoir, and so forcing the top forward. There 
was no danger—not a bit! He, however, at once 
despatched his son on horseback to Sheffield to Mr 
Gunson, the resident engineer, to inform him of 
the crack ; and off through the darkness the young 
Yorkshireman dashed to the town. Mr Fountain 
and his men then set to work to open the valves of 
the outer pipes, to carry off the surplus water, 
which roared like discharges of cannon as it broke 
loose, and made the very ground tremble. After 
the pipes were thus relieved, no change was noticed 
in the crack, but one of the men fancied, through 
the darkness, that he observed that the water 
seemed lower on the inner side of the embankment 
than the ominous crack on the outer side. Between 
nine P.M. and ten P.M., however, the spectators, 
reassured, left the men with the lanterns quietly 
and busily at work. 

At about ten p.m. Mr Gunson and Mr Craven, 
the contractor, darted through Damflask, on their 
way to the reservoir, in a gig drawn by a fast horse. 
On their way they met frightened people, alarmed 
by the first mounted messenger, driving cattle up 
the hillsides, or carrying sick or infirm people in 
carts to a place of safety. They found the crack 
wide enough now to admit a man’s hand, but they 
saw no danger, and even walked over the spot to 
examine the waste-weir. The water did not run 
over. Mr Fountain at once said: ‘If we don’t 
relieve the dam of water, there’ll be a blow-up in 
half an hour.” They then prepared to blow up the 
weir by gunpowder; but the powder would not 
catch. Gunson and Swinden went back with lan- 
terns to measure and see if the crack was above or 
below the water in the reservoir. As Gunson 
stooped with his lantern towards the end of the 
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crack, and then looked up, he saw, to his horror, a 
sheet of foaming white water rolling over the top 
of the embankment, and down into the crack. 
Still anxious to examine the valve-house, to see 
how much water was escaping, he “— cautiously 
down the slope of theembankment. But Swinden, 
cooler, and more alarmed, called out to his friend 
not to stay a moment in the valve-house. It was 
indeed time to flee, for at that moment, as Mr 
Gunson cast an ominous look upward, he saw an 
opening thirty feet wide in the embankment, and 
down came the water in a vast avalanche. 

‘It’s all up. The embankment is going!’ he 
cried to his friends; and the two ran across the 
embankment at full speed for their lives, Just 
then, the powder at the waste-weir blew up with a 
loud explosion. Ina great deluge, the water fol- 
lowed the two men so fast, that Gunson began to 
forget himself; but his cooler friend dragged him 
out of its terrible path. In an instant, the chasm in 
the great earth-rampart gaped wider. The centre 
of the embankment crumbled away, and the vast 
flood of one hundred and fourteen million tons 
of water, now free to work out its hideous will, 
rolled on, an overwhelming avalanche, that no 

wer could have staid, and swept down the valley, 

earing away, with a roar like thunder, houses and 
mills as if they were haystacks—cattle, trees, 
and human beings as if they were flies. It was 
then exactly two minutes after midnight. A second 
terrific rush swept away the remainder of the em- 
bankment. The gap was one hundred and ten 
yards wide at the top, and opened seventy feet 
deep. In forty-seven minutes the reservoir was 
empty. The velocity of the flood was eighteen 
miles an hour, and, to use the forcible words of an 
eye-witness : ‘Not even a Derby-day horse could 
have carried the warning in time to have saved 
the poor people down the valley.” For about three 
quarters of a mile the flood did no special harm, 
as there were few houses near the river ; but it 
tore up trees, washed away banks, tore down huge 
rocks, carried away Annet Bridge, and destroyed 
roads. One block of stone, thirty-six feet long, 
weighing nearly sixty tons, was carried some dis- 
tance. 
The first house swept away was Annet House, a 
small fi Mr Empsall, the farmer, was 
sitting up waiting for a lodger; his wife, three 
boys, and another lodger, were in bed. A little 
before twelve, a pale-faced labourer rushed in 
shouting : ‘It’s coming! it’s coming!’ Empsall 
instantly called up his household, and got them 
out, carrying their clothes on theirheads. He also 
drove out a cow and two calves. Five minutes 
after, the flood came, and swept clean away the 
house, outbuildings, and garden, not leaving even 
a trace of them. Mr Gunson came up a moment 
before, and cried : ‘The house is going! the house 
is going!’ At Lower Bradfield, the destruction 
was overwhelming. Two stone bridges were 
destroyed ; the school-house, a blacksmith’s and 
wheelwright’s shops were swept off, and two three- 
storied corn-mills, built with heavy stone base- 
ments, seemed suddenly to melt away. The very 
rock was torn up from under the foundations. Mr 
Joseph Ibbotson, an eye-witness, hearing the cry : 
‘The flood is coming !’ leaped out of bed, looked 
out of window, h the roar, and could just dis- 
cern the rushing water. He ran out of the house 
to within twenty yards of the flood, The very 


earth seemed rent asunder, as the water rushed on 
at race-horse speed. ‘It seemed,’ he says, ‘as if 
some angry monster were lashing the hillsides, 
crunching up buildings, and filling the air with a 
wrathful hiss ; trees snapped with the sound of 
pistol-shots, houses staggered for a moment, then 
melted into the boiling torrent. In five minutes, 
the bridges, the three-storied mill, the school-house, 
and the master’s house, vanished, and the flood, in 
its full majesty, rose a mighty wall of water, ona 
level with the roofs of three-storied houses. The 
large millstones and massive ashlar pillars of the 
Bradfield mill were not found for many days? 
These curious facts were verified, and are vouched 
for, by Mr Samuel Harrison, who has written an 
excellent history of the flood. 

It is quite certain, however, that many of the 
Bradfield people had previous inklings of danger, 
One of them, who went to see the crack (Mr William 
Ibbotson), returned home, and said to a neighbour, 
with true Yorkshire shrewdness: ‘I can’t learn 
that this cracking of a new embankment is a com- 
mon thing. Danger or no danger, I don’t go to 
bed. I shall keep my clothes on ready for off’ 

Suddenly, a little before twelve, through the 
roar of the wind, Ibbotson heard apparently some 
drunken labourers shouting. But he listened 
again, then went out, and heard cries of ‘It’s 
coming! it’s coming! Look out!’ He instantly 
alarmed the neighbours, and helped them to 
escape. 

The first victim soon met its doom. It was the 
child (only one day old) of Mr Joseph Dawson, the 
village tailor of Lower Bradfield. Dawson was 
awaked by his wife, who had heard some shouting, 
The man got up, ran to the window, and hearing 
the ghastly cry of: ‘It’s coming! it’s coming!’ 
darted into a back-room, and sent his brother with 
his eldest child to a friend’s house on the hill, 
Thinking himself unable to carry his sick wife 
and new-born child, he asked a man he met at the 
door to help him. The man replied: ‘You 
must run for your life, and save yourself. I have 
enough to do to save my own life.’ The poor 
tailor then returned, and carried down his wife 
and child, wrapped in blankets. About twenty 
yards from the door, the flood met them, and 

nocked them down. Again, at his wife’s direc- 
tion, Dawson turned to the house, and just at the 
door the flood again struck them, and washed 
away the child. There was no time to think of 
the les ; the poor tailor pushed his wife up-stairs, 
just as the flood poured into the back and front of 
the house. The water rose six feet inside the 
rooms, Presently, Dawson’s brother came with a 
ladder, and the man and his wife were carried 
across from an upper room to the hillside. 

Mr Nicholls, the village schoolmaster of Brad- 
field, had a narrow escape. He had been to see 
the crack, and returned home reassured. Never- 
theless, his wife was apprehensive, and would not 
go to bed. Five minutes before the flood came, the 
pair went out to the school-bridge, and thought 
there was no more water than usual. He then 
proposed to go to bed ; but Mrs Nicholls threw on 
some coal, and refused to go to bed till the fire 
went out. They then walked to the window, and 
saw the water rising fast by the garden hedge. 
Just at that moment some one thundered at the 
door, and called out: ‘ Escape for your lives! the 
flood’s coming!’ Mr and Mrs Nicholls instantly 
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rushed across the road and up some steps into a 
hill-field. All at once, Nicholls, remembering he 
had left his overcoat in the house, in spite of his 
wife’s screaming, ran back for it. It was a rash 
venture ; Mr Nicholls could see the flood advancing 
yards high. The rash schoolmaster, however, 
snatched his coat, and rushed back up the steps, 
the spray of the foremost flood blowing in his 
face. A moment more, and he would have drifted 
dead upon the torrent. 

The scene at Bradfield was extraordinary. It 
was like the end of the world, as the country 
people quaintly said. The whole population (those 
safe and those in danger) ran out in their plain 
night-clothes, and fled, shrieking and screaming, 
to the hills and upper fields. In the miller’s 
house alone thirty people collected. In one cot- 
tage the family took refuge in the upper rooms, 
their escape being cut off. An infirm man, 
lodging in a lower room, stood for some time 
with the water nearly up to his mouth, but 
eventually succeeded in escaping up-stairs. <A 
man named Hartley, who lived near the river, 
doggedly refused to leave his house. ‘If it takes 
all I have, he said to his imploring wife, ‘ it 
might as well take me too. His wife then fled ; 
but the flood did not, after all, quite reach the 
house. A farmer named Hawk was warned in 
time, and fled. Five minutes after, the flood 
swept his farm-house completely away, and one 
of the cows was carried five miles down the river 
to Hillsbro’. 

Extraordinary escapes were very numerous, 
and the courage and promptitude shewn was, in 
many cases, remarkable. At Marsden’s farm, 
called Rochester House, half a mile from Dam- 
flask, the water rushed suddenly into the house 
with the noise of thunder, and the lower rooms 
were instantly filled. Marsden, with quick re- 
solve, broke a leg off the dressing-table, and 
knocked a hole through the roof. He then got 
out, drew up his wife and child, and carried them 
on to the hillside, which was nearly on a level 
with the roof. There were numerous other escapes 
of an extraordinary kind, which we have not space 
to notice. The cases of destruction to life and 
property were most afflicting. 

At Malin Bridge the flood spent its utmost fury. 
Within the distance of one hundred yards, more 
than twenty houses were destroyed, and one 
hundred and two lives taken. Among stones, 
trees, and shattered machinery, rolled barrels, 
mattresses, dead cattle, and broken wagons. The 
roar of the flood resembled a thousand steam- 
engines letting off steam. At the same moment 
houses were falling, trees snapping, the wind was 
howling, and women and children were shrieking. 
At the left-hand side of the river a row of twelve 
cottages and two shops was washed away, and 
several families drowned. An infant was carried 
off by the water from her mother’s arms, and the 
mother left dead among the ruins. One poor 
woman was standing at the door talking to the 
watchman, when the flood came down the valley. 
The watchman ran up the hill, and saved his life. 
The woman ran sf closed her door, but was in- 
stantly drowned, and the house demolished. A 
man in this ill-fated row had a narrow escape. 
He, his wife, two children, and his wife’s father, 
were washed down the flood. The wife and 
children were soon lost sight of, but the man 


held on to a bulk of timber, and floated on 
to a heap of trees and debris that were piled up 
against a house. Calling out for help as he passed 
a window, he was pulled in, half-clad as he was, 
and almost exhausted ; but his family all perished. 
In a detached house near this row twelve persons 
of one family were drowned. At the Stag public- 
house, at Malin Bridge, eleven persons were lost. 
The brother of the landlady had only just returned 
from Sheffield when he saw the flood approach ; 
he ran to save his sister, the landlady of the Stag, 
when the water knocked him down on his back, 
and with difficulty he saved himself. 

At the Limerick Wheel, a crinoline wire manu- 
factory, damage was done to the extent of more 
than ten thousand pounds. There was only one 
man at work; he had gone home, but was suddenly 
sent back to soften steel for the next day’s work. 
He met his death by the explosion of five furnaces 
full of molten steel, which burst in consequence of 
the flood generating steam. He was found several 
weeks afterwards buried under a heap of rubbish, 
scalded and frightfully disfigured. In a house at 
Hill Bridge, Robert Graham, his wife, and six child- 
ren, were knocked into the water by a falling wall. 
Graham, by incessant exertion, managed to crowd 
the whole family upon a floating bed, and they 
were all eventually rescued. 

At the Mason’s Arms public-house, at the same 
place, four persons were drowned ; a little niece, 
eight years old, alone escaped. She slept by herself 
in a top story above the water-line. All but the 
little corner of the house where the child’s bed 
stood was swept away. When the neighbours 
woke her in the morning, she said she heard a 
noise in the night, and thought it was the gas 
blowing up. She heard her uncle and aunt go 
down, and cry for help, and then she fell asleep, 
At Bowe’s Row, Hill Bridge, a man named Crooke, 
alarmed at the roar of the water, and the screams 
of his neighbours, jumped out of his bedroom 
window, in spite of his wife’s entreaties, and died 
the next day from the bruises he received and the 
muddy water he had swallowed. 4 

At Hillsbro’ the destruction was almost as great. 
The water rose nearly eighteen feet, many houses 
were destroyed, the great stone bridge greatly 
damaged, and trees and stones were piled up across: 
the road and against the front of the National 
School. It is said, on eo authority, that a brick 
house, walls, roof, and floor entire, was carried 
down as far as the bridge, and held together some 
hours. 

At Brick Row there were several extraordinary 
escapes. The owner, his wife, five children, a 
lodger, and an apprentice, were all drowned, and a 
man named Dyson alone escaped. He was sleep- 
ing in a top bedroom, and, hearing the roaring 
flood strike the building, he smashed a lath-and- 
plaster partition, got on to the joists, then broke 
through the slates, and got on to the roof, where he 
remained, cold and nearly naked, for two hours, till 
assistance arrived. In a house in front of Dyson’s 
lived a man named Hides with his brother and 
sister-in-law. Hides had lit a candle, to see what 
was the matter down-stairs, when the flood cut the 
gable end of the house in two, and he nearly fell 
into the chasm. With a finger broken, and in the 
dark, he returned up-stairs to his family, who were 
screaming for help. The house was shaking 
dreadfully, and seemed about to fall. Hides, 
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wrenching off a bedpost, drove a way into the 
next house, and seeing the walls still rocking, he 
broke through four houses, followed by each 
family he met. In another house in the same 
row, two children were carried out of the window, 
and their bed with them; both children perished. 
Several other families perished in this row. In a 
hovel near this row, an old sailor was found float- 
ing about in a large box in which he had taken 
shelter. 

The water penetrated into the married soldiers’ 

uarters of the barracks, a little below Owlerton. 

e sentry had a narrow escape. Twenty yards of 
stone wall near the river was washed away. Pay- 
master-sergeant Foulds awoke by the flood break- 
ing his windows. He looked out, and saw the 
foaming torrent carrying along the bodies of men 
and women, and something which was either a 
haystack or an entire house. Not having the 
remotest idea of an inundation, he exclaimed to 
his wife: ‘I believe the world’s breaking up!’ 
The water outside the window was already twelve 
feet high. His wife was knocked down by the 
water, and the child’s cot was swimming about the 
room. Worst of all, the door, pressed tight by the 
flood, would not open. After wrestling with it for 
some time, Foulds cried in arage: ‘I’m not going 
to be drowned like a rat in a hole, at all events;’ 
and with a heavy fire-shovel he beat off the lock, 
and the door came open, the flood at the same 
time knocking him backwards. The sergeant then 
rescued his wife and infant, and carried them up- 
stairs out of reach of the water. He then went 
back to save the two elder children, but could not 
force the door. Some soldiers, however, soon 
after arrived, and let out the water; but the 
children were both drowned. 

A little further down the river, at the works of 
Messrs Marchington and Mekin, two men working 
at the forge were surprised by the torrent. One 
man, named Simpson, mounted on a large boiler, 
and was carried off with it and its brick pillars, 
and drowned. His mate, a boy, clung to a beam, 
and was rescued. The boiler, thirty feet in length, 
was carried down nearly a mile. 

At Neepsend Gasworks, the loss was tremendous. 
Retorts, boilers, and engines were torn up from the 
foundation. More than one thousand tons of coke 
and ten thousand feet of timber were carried away. 
On the banks of the river stood the cottage of a 
labourer named Gannon. He and his wife and 
six children got on to the roof and screamed for 
help. Gradually the flood rose till it carried off the 
roof, and all clinging there for help instantly per- 
ished. In a cellar of an adjacent house were the 
three children of a poor man and his wife, who 
had gone to Wakefield to attend a funeral. The 
cellar filled, and the children were drowned in 
their sleep. 

At the Eagle Works, Neepside, a poor woman 
awakened by the screaming of the pigs, got out of 
bed, and looking out, saw the flood. She instantly 
awoke her husband, and said: ‘O John! the 
world’s at anend!’ ‘Nay, my lass, it cannot be,’ 
was the husband’s reply. This couple were saved, 
just as they were thinking of taking to the roof. 

An incident or two that occurred in the more 
immediate neighbourhood of Sheffield, must not 

passed over. In Cotton Mill Row, near 
Alma Street, a poor old woman rushed out into 
the flood, and a young man in a story above, 


seeing her in danger, let down a sheet; she 
caught it, and was pulled up; but just as she 
was within his reach, a rush of water carried 
her away, and she disappeared with a scream. “At 
Bower Spring, a young man named Varney was 
riding through the water, when a piece of floating 
timber struck his horse. It threw him over its 
head, and he fell into the water and was drowned. 
When his body was found, both hands were 
clenched and raised before his face, as if he had 
died fighting. 

The bodies, when laid out for identification, 
were strangely contrasted, Some had died as if in 
sleep; others seemed to have struggled to the 
last ; their teeth were clenched, and they were 
torn and disfigured. 

The inquiry at the inquest led to no special 
result. It was, however, proved that there were 
defective points in the construction of the embank- 
ment, and that there had not been sufficient means 
of rapidly letting off the water. A fair sum of 
money (fifty thousand pounds) was rapidly raised 
for the relief of the sufferers, and, to their great 
credit, the Sheffield workmen unanimously con- 
tributed a day’s wages. The value of the mills, 
dwelling-houses, and other kinds of property 
destroyed was estimated at nearly two millions ; 
and the number of persons who perished by the 
inundation was two hundred and fifty. Such, 
without reckoning minor inconveniences, was the 
result of trying to supply a town with water from 
an artificial reservoir. Those who, from parsi- 
monious considerations, attempt projects of this 
kind, where there happen to a natural lakes at 
their disposal, incur no little responsibility, and 
may have much to answer for. 


THE DANGEROUS CLASSES ‘OUT WEST’ 


Untess a large proportion of American local 
papers were carefully read, a very faint idea could 
be formed of the lawlessness of the border, and of 
more than the border. Nor, indeed, would the 
reading of any quantity of papers completely 
enable the dweller in an old country to arrive at a 
fair judgment of the state of things in new settle- 
ments ; for many incidents, each of which would 
excite a whole county in England, are passed over 
as being too common to need remark ; and some- 
times are omitted through fear. Let me briefly 
relate what I happen to know of the state of things. 
To intending emigrants, the information may be 
useful, 

The house in which I dwelt in New Mexico 
stands at the corner of what is intended to be a 
plaza, or square, and on the very ground it occupies, 
Cherokee Bill committed one of the most wanton 
of all his murders. This desperado—all the 
ruffians are styled ‘desperadoes’ in the West— 
although known by an Indian sobriquet, was a 
white man ; and about half-a-dozen years back, he 
was crossing the plaza with my informant, when 
they met a total stranger, probably a teamster, who 
was going quietly about his business, To the 
surprise of his companion, Cherokee Bill said : ‘I 
feel like shooting somebody to-day, and I should 
like to see this fellow kick ;’ and he shot him dead 
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then and there. He was never molested for it ; 
indeed, there was not at that time, and can hardly 
be said to be now, any one to notice such pecca- 
dilloes. In the natural course of events, Cherokee 
met his fate, as all such wretches do, after perpe- 
trating an enormous amount of mischief. 

The crimes, detection, or pursuit of horse- 
thieves and cattle-stealers, will always occupy 
a very prominent place in border records. On 
the frontier, indeed, it would be a trite re- 
mark to say that the killing a man was held 
a trivial offence compared to the stealing of a 
horse, and the latter is punished with far the 
greater certainty and severity. Two young+men, 
who up to that time had borne very good characters, 
stole a couple of horses from a certain ranche or 
farm, and information being given which put the 
owners on the right scent, they were pursued. The 

ursuing party consisted of five men, all well 
foown to myself, one being proprietor of a large 
tract of land, another a farmer, while the others 
were men in the employ of the first. They 
overtook the thieves about eighteen miles from 
the town where I lived, and as we had an 
‘alcalde’ or justice, they told the men they 
should take them into our place for trial. They 
all passed the night together very amicably, and 
started for the town in the morning. But the 
captors rode in by themselves, and explained, in 
the most nonchalant manner, that the men had 
tried to escape, and that they had been obliged to 
shoot them. They evidently did not intend to 
trouble themselves any further in the matter; but 
we sent a wagon up to the wild mountain-road 
they had been travelling, and there, where the 
torrent which ran for many miles by the side of the 
road, made a sweep, so as to give a broader expanse 
of ground than usual, the bodies were found. It 
was the most unlikely place for an attempt to 
escape ; above and below the spot, the ravine, or 
cafion, which held the road ial the stream was 
very narrow, and a desperate rider might hope to 
escape by dashing into the brush on the slope; but 
it seemed as if these prisoners, when trying to get 
away, had actually ridden their horses into the 
crescent formed by the bend of the river, just where 
there was no cover and no egress, Their captors 
declared, too, that as the — would not stop, 
oe fired after them. No surgical examination 
took place; a brief inquiry was held before the 
justice, who no more dared to convict, or send the 
men for trial, than he dared try to muzzle a tiger ; 
and the decision was, that the prisoners met their 
death while trying to escape from justifiable arrest 
by an association in these parts. 

This association is something absolutely unique. 
Texas is, as probably every one knows, the greatest 
cattle-raising state in the Union, and it is pro- 
bably the most lawless place which was ever 
ruled, or pretended to be ruled, by a settled govern- 
ment. Very great injury is caused to the stockmen 
by what is termed the Comanche cattle-trade ; those 
Indians ‘ running off’ great numbers of cattle, and 
selling them to their white accomplices in New 
Mexico, who drive them into Colorado and Kansas, 
where they sell them at an enormous profit. But 
for the white portion of the confederacy, it is self- 
evident that the trade could not exist ; the Indians 
might steal some for themselves, but the whites 


furnish them with arms, whisky, blankets, and 
money, and encourage them to make raids, until the 
loss is supposed to amount to ninety thousand 
head per year. The remedy is in the hands of 
the government, who could make it illegal for 
herds, or, as they are always called here, ‘bunches’ 
of cattle to cross the state boundaries excepting at 
specified posts, where officers would examine the 
vouchers, and pass them. Nothing of this kind 
being done, the aggrieved stockmen took the law 
into their own hands, and raised a foree—which 
still exists, as the events I speak of are of to-day— 
under the control of Mr John Hitson of Texas, 
himself a heavy sufferer by these robberies, and 
hence it is called ‘ Hitson’s Cavalry.’ This force is 
about seventy strong; the land-owner previously 
alluded to, and his two men, who shot the horse- 
thieves, being of the corps, and it carries every- 
thing with a very high hand. Without the 
slightest warrant, they stop herds of cattle wher- 
ever they meet them, and if any of the animals are 
marked with the brands included in their list—and 
they have the marks of more than eight hundred 
cattle-holders with them—they demand to see the 
bills of sale, and if these from any reason cannot be 
roduced, the cavalry seize all cattle so branded. 
When these seizures are numerous enough to form 
a respectable herd, they are sent away, and sold ; 
half the proceeds going to their respective owners, 
and half to the captors. 

Although it was self-defence which originated 
this organisation, yet it can easily be seen how 
likely it is to be abused, and, accordingly, we 
find the complaints of it bitter and loud. The 
papers declaim most energetically against the 
monstrous anomaly of a body of armed men in 
private pay, under no recognised authority, riding 
in all directions, seizing and confiscating under no 
control but their own will. At a small town called 
Loma Parda, four or five of these men rode into 
the plaza one evening, and demanded the surrender 
of a ‘bunch’ of cattle which had recently arrived. 
The inhabitants, however, declared that these 
were the property of honest and respectable dealers, 
who had receipts for them, and so refused to give 
them up; the horsemen departed, threatening to 
return with reinforcements. They were as g 
as their word, for the next day at least forty of 
them entered the little hamlet, and proceeded 
to seize the cattle. Several of the principal 
inhabitants came to protest against this ; but the 
cavalry shot two of them dead upon the spot— 
the postmaster, who was an American, named 
Seaman, being one of those killed—the rest of the 
villagers, being in no degree strong enough to cope 
with such a force, keeping within their houses 
until the cattle were taken away and the men had 
gone. The sequel is this: some of the gang, who 
went about at complete liberty everywhere else, 
were afterwards taken in the Loma Parda district, 
and confined in the jail at Las Vegas, which is a 
much stronger building than most of the frontier 
jails, its weakest point ee that the jailer has 
only twenty dollars per month, paid in depreciated 
county warrants. Ofcourse they all escaped, and 
now go about as openly as any men can do, taking 
care, no doubt, to avoid Las Vegas. 

Escapes, under all kinds of circumstances, from 
American jails are very common. On the border, 
the jails are the poorest mockery of the name, and 
any boy could cut his way out of them ; while in 
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some towns they have none at all. For a long 
while our ‘city’ was in this latter position, and we 
really had nowhere to put our malefactors. Great 
inconvenience arose from this, as would be the 
case anywhere, but in the United States even 
murder itself is a bailable offence, and a man 
sentenced to take his trial for this crime is allowed 
to go to his own town or neighbourhood, to see if 
he can obtain the sureties. hen there is no jail 
in the place, he walks about under care of an 
armed man, who is with him night and day ; but 
this is a very poor substitute for a jail. At last, 
however, we built a prison, a very small place, but 
enviably strong. The cells were very small, only 
six feet across, lighted by a small slit in the wall, 
which, again, was secured by iron bars ; and these 
orifices were unglazed, and not the slightest pro- 
vision made for warming the cells—in a country 
where I have seen the thermometer twenty below 
zero, or shewing fifty-two degrees of frost, after 
sunrise. But there were no Yavatories, or closets, 
or any similar accommodations for the prisoners; 
so the jailer was perpetually letting some one or 
other out of the building, and then from this it easily 
grew to allowing them to stop out a little when 
they were out, until at last the prisoners sat at the 
door and smoked, or chewed, and chatted with 
the same ease and nonchalance as their custodian 
himself. Yet they were not in for trivial offences : 
one, who was kept ironed, had committed a very 
savage murder ; another was the most desperate 
ruffian in the place, and had struck a man, whose 
back was towards him, so tremendous a blow with 
a poker, as not only to fracture the skull terribly, 
but actually to bend the weapon. He was held to 
bail in fifteen thousand dollars, and the more 

rudent part of the inhabitants were for hanging 
him while they had him in their power, so as to 
make sure. The third man was in for selling 
whisky to the Indians; a very grave offence, for 
which the minimum penalty is a year’s imprison- 
ment ; and as scarcely any other crime is likely to 
lead to such bad results, the punishment is not too 
great; but this man was a Mexican, and, so far as I 
could see, none but Mexicans were arrested for the 
offence. 

To return to our prison. The jailer, who was 
much better paid than the official previously 
quoted, was removed for intoxication, and a tem- 
porary deputy appointed. This latter was a mason, 
who could earn much more when at his trade than 
by keeping jail, but as times were dull, he was 
willing to take charge pro tem. Hearing of a 
job, however, he undertook it, leaving the care of 
the jail and its inmates to a youth about eighteen. 
This young fellow could not refuse the liberty to 
his charges that they had previously enjoyed, and 
while the man in custody for the poker assault 
was at the door, his ‘Mexican wife’ rode up on a 
fast horse ; she got off ; the two pushed the unlucky 
youth into the jail ; and the culprit mounted the 

ny, and rode safely away. Two days after, the 

exican, on being let out, made a dash, although 
on foot, and got clean away also, The third man, 
being heavily ironed, could not avail himself of 
these chances. Then another jailer was appointed: 
rhaps this was the most extraordinary feature of all, 
or he was a,man waiting to take his trial for murder, 
or attempt to murder ; I cannot remember which it 
was ; but he was out on heavy bail ; and the appoint- 


incident which in a romance would be looked 
upon as a monstrous exaggeration.* 

It must be evident, from what I have alread 
written, that one of the worst features which mar 
the western frontier is the absence of, or oe 
of legal power. Not uncommonly a sort of inquiry 
is held, when a deed of violence is committed, but 
this is generally known and felt to be a mere 
keeping up a form, and the issue can be predicted 
with the utmost certainty beforehand. This is 
said of very high tribunals, and, in short, no man 
has ever yet been hanged for murder, by process of 
law, in New Mexico. The following instance is a 
pretty strong case in point. I have alluded to a 
man who was concerned in the murder of the 
postmaster at Loma Parda, and of the two men 
who had stolen horses, and, as may be supposed, 
he was one of our most dangerous neig hous 
He and about thirty others came into the town 
one night, on their way to the Texan border, as 
part of ‘ Hitson’s Cavalry ;’ and this man, who was 
known by the sobriquet of ‘Dump,’ was particular 
in his inquiries on the next morning after a man 
named Willis, with whom he said he had an 
account to settle ; and it was known that some half- 
year before these two had spoken very harshly 
of each other. In the course of the morning they 
met at a saloon, Dump being armed, while Willis 
was defenceless ; they quarrelled, Dump forcing 
the quarrel upon the other ; and Willis seized him, 
to prevent him drawing his pistol ; in this he was 
unsuccessful, for Dump shot him below the temple, 
cutting some great artery, so that the blood came 
out with a jet, and he died directly. This took 
place within a few yards of my house, I may 
remark, That afternoon, an inquiry was held 
before our justice. The room was filled with the 
partisans and comrades of the accused, and the 
evidence given was of the most extraordinary 
character. The justice was much bewildered, and 
sent a note to an ex-judge, who happened to be 
passing through the town, to know if the evidence 
were admissible, The answer was as clear as need 
be: ‘It is just as t acrime to kill a bad man 
as a good one.” Yet what could the justice do? 
What can a man do in the midst of a savage rabble 
armed to the teeth, and against nearly every one of 
whom some bloody crime can be cha And 
what can a man do in a place where, in the midst 
of a trial for murder, a proposal is made to ‘take 
a drink,’ as it was here, and the prisoner, the 
counsel—there were two for the prisoner, one being 
the tavern-keeper (no one dared to prosecute) —the 
witnesses, the audience, everybody but the justice, 
went off in a body to liquor up? Let my readers 
think how they would relish such a state of society.- 

I need not explain that this man ‘Dump’ was 
one of the worst class of desperadoes ; and even 
since the manslaughter of Willis, which took place 
so recently as July 1872, he has attempted murder 
in our little town, having fired at two unarmed 
men there on new-year’s day last. At the time of 
the inquiry before the justice which I have just 
described, I had the control of a small newspaper 
published in the town, and I gave the partioalas 


* Since writing the above, even the murderer, described 
as being heavily ironed, has escaped from the jail, so now 
every man who has been incarcerated has escaped—save 
one debtor who refused to go. And the jailer, a fresh 


ment of such’ a character to such a post is an 


revolver ! 
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of the manslaughter, and the result of the exami- 
nation, being careful, however, not to provoke 
enmity by any strong remarks. But this did 
not suffice. The mere fact of my daring to report 
what had happened was enough, when the ‘ roughs’ 
wished silence to be kept, and I was threatened 
with the vengeance of this hardened homicide. 
It is not at all safe to act as a censor of morals in 
the West, for positions elsewhere considered privi- 
leged confer no protection there. I remember 
that in Montana, only a couple of years back, a 
ruffian stalked into a chapel, and in the presence of 
the congregation, and in the midst of the service, 
shot the minister deatl in his pulpit, on account of 
some real or fancied rebuke formerly given, and 
then—as is usually the case—got off unmolested. 
The most prominent editor in Denver, whose hand- 
some daily paper would vie with the best English 
ones, has found, too, that it is not safer to speak 
your mind than it was in Martin Chuzzlewit’s days. 
In 1860, a negro named Stark being murdered by 
a man named Harrison, the gentleman in ques- 
tion spoke very plainly on the subject, and, in 
consequence, a raid in broad daylight was made 
on his office. A mob of drunken ruffians burst in 
and seized him, and dragged him off to where 
Harrison was sitting in a drinking saloon, with the 
intent that the latter should inflict due punish- 
ment on the editor. Harrison, however, who was 
sober enough to know that a great stir would cer- 
tainly follow the killing of so prominent a citizen, 
and that he himself would as certainly be held 
responsible, assisted the prisoner to escape. When 
this became known, the crowd went back to the 
office, determined that an example should be made, 
and that they would execute their own decrees, 
The office was by this time guarded and barricaded, 

et one fellow, in a fit of bravado, rode right up to 
it, and fired two shots at random into the window; 
a shot in return wounded him, and he rode off, 
yelling and brandishing his weapon, until a gentle- 
man, yet resident in the district, brought him 
to the ground with a more effectual bullet. 

There is an impression in England, continually 
fostered by the preposterous tales professing to 
sketch frontier life, that, after all, allowing for 
the more deadly mode of settling quarrels there, 
things are much the same in the ‘Territories’ 
asin England. It is no suchthing. I never knew 
an instance of a man being shot in fair fight ; in 
open, Lg Be and agreed combat. To be armed 
is to be ‘heeled,’ in western slang ; and the popular 
idea runs that if a man is armed, and the one with 
whom he wishes to fight is not, the first bids the 
second go and get himself heeled, and will not 
harm him until he has done so. I was told this 
when I arrived out ; but I had not settled down a 
week before a man was shot dead, as he stepped 
from a house into the dark street, by a hidden 
assassin, who was never discovered. Indeed the 
whole of my experience emphatically contradicts 
this theory. I om hardly ever known a man 
killed or hurt save by being waylaid, ambushed 
or ‘bush-whacked, by being taken off his guard, 


by being overpowered by numbers, or by being | 


attacked by an armed man when he was defenceless. 
Their fair fights, as they call them, are more 
horrible than their shootings ; and did our legis- 
lators but see how these men settle their quarrels, 
it would make them hesitate to check pugilism in 
England. We have all heard of gouging and the 


like horrors, which are always allowed in a fair 
fight ; but the great thing to be done is to get your 
antagonist down ; this once accomplished, you kee 
him there, and kick him in the throat, the hen 
or b prey more dangerous still, until he is senseless ; 
and this mode of fighting is by no means unusual 
throughout the western and more lawless States. 
I wish to say nothing vindictively, but literature 
has as yet, and for various reasons, given no proper 
account of the state of society ‘ out west. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER XX.—ONLY A CIGAR-CASE. 


WHEN once Maggie had formed any resolution, 
from a sense of duty, and especially for another’s 
sake, it was sure to be put in practice, no matter 
how painful might be the execution of it; but yet 
she found herself delaying her communication to 
her husband respecting Richard from day to day, 
on pretences (which she knew to be shallow) of 
a good opportunity for the discussion, of taking 
John when he was free from business cares, and 
even in the hope—such a mere shadow of expecta- 
tion, that she could see through it, and all her fears 
behind it—that John himself would speak upon 
the matter. If the base things which men were 
saying against him should chance to reach his own 
ears, for instance, would he not think it right to 
justify himself to her? In reality, she knew that 
he would not do so, under any circumstances ; and 
one of her chief reasons for speaking to him was, 
that he should be spared the pain of hearing such 
reports at first hand, not broken to him, as she 
meant to break them, by the voice of tenderness 
and duty; and yet she remained silent, and put 
off the evil hour. She had almost decided upon 
broaching the subject, one especial afternoon when 
John was to come home earlier than usual, by 
reason of a half-holiday at the factory ; but a cer- 
tain circumstance deferred it. Her father asked 
to have a bed for a few nights at Rosebank, by 
reason of some necessary repairs in his own house, 
which would for the time leave no other living- 
room except the nursery—as little Willie’s room 
was called—habitable. She would have been glad 
in any case to welcome the old man, but the delight 
she experienced at his visit could now only be 
set down, as she well knew, to its particular oppor- 
tuneness: it would necessitate the adjournment 
of her project, and give her a reprieve. A weight 
seemed lifted from her mind at once, and she set 
about her little preparations to receive her father 
with an alacrity and cheerfulness that had been 
strangers to her for many a day. 

The room that the guest was to occupy was 
Richard’s room, which, indeed, was the only spare 
bed-chamber in the house ; and for the first time, 
since she had been mistress of Rosebank, she took 
a careful survey of it, to see that it was ready for 
his reception. It surprised herself to find with 
how little trepidation she set about this duty ; 
certain memories crowded upon her mind, indeed, 
at the first glance, as they had done when she 
had visited the place in Mrs Morden’s company, 
but they had become enfeebled by time and cir- 
cumstance, and had no power to pain her as of 
old. The poor pictures on the wall, representing 
sporting scenes, Richard had bought out of his 
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scanty pocket-money, when a boy, and she remem- 
bered well the pride he took in shewing them to 
her, and how she had expressed her fears that 
his choice in art would not find favour with his 
Uncle Matthew ; wherein she had proved a true 
prophet. Two little screens which she had painted 
for Richard in later years, but before he had taken 
to his wild courses, were on the mantel-piece, and 
on the arm-chair was a piece of lace that she had 
worked for him. These things, that would have 
smitten her sore but a few months back, moved 
her but alittle. But when, like a good housewife as 
she was, she looked to see that all was neat within 
the dressing table-drawers, she came upon more 
tender mementos: a packet of her own letters, 
which artless Richard, who never used a key save 
for his watch, had placed in that unsecret spot ; 
and a cigar-case, worn with use, but still bright 
and gay with her own embroidery. The letters 
she hastened to destroy, as she had destroyed his 
own to her, lest, on some evil day, she should be 
led to read in those faded leaves the records of a 
spring-time that was never to be renewed, and 
which she had done her best to forget ; but the 
cigar-case she left where it was. Yet, curiously 
enough, the discovery of it affected her more than 
that of the letters. 

How strange it seemed that Richard, when he 
left his home, should not have taken his cigar-case 
with him. Not because she had given it to him— 
his conduct shewed that that circumstance would 
have weighed with him but very little, as also 
that he did not omit to take it, lest the memory of 
her should vex him through association with it: 
but how sudden and undesigned must have been 
his departure, since an article so essential to his 
convenience had escaped his mind. He had been 
a great smoker, and was wont to take a cigar after 
each of his meals. 

For more than an hour, Maggie sat that day in 
Richard’s room, thinking of its lost tenant, not with 
painful yearning, as of yore, but with a certain 
terrible apprehension that had never entered into 
her mind before. The letter he had left behind 
him, the state of his pecuniary affairs, and above 
all, that presentation of the cheque, days after 
his disappearance, had all tended to convince her, 
as they rad convinced others, that Richard had not 
only desired to leave Hilton, but had absolutely 
done so; but now, for the first time, it struck her 
that there was yet another elucidation of the 
mystery : he might have gone, not to America, as 
some said, but to a still more distant land, and one 
from which there was no return : she might have 
been entertaining accusing thoughts, and steeling 
her heart, for the last twelve months, against a dead 
man ! 

This thought, which froze her to the marrow, yet 
did not numb her to the sense that if this were so, 
the slanderous tongues that spoke against John 
would never be put to silence. Th the very extrem- 
J of her pity for Richard, she did not lose sight 
of the wrong that was being done to his brother, 
and her determination to redress it, if she could, 
was not one whit diminished. Only, she resolved, 
since her father was about to visit Rosebank, that 
she would consult him upon the matter in the first 
place, and her husband afterwards. 

Accordingly, on the very afternoon of the 
engraver'’s arrival, and before John had returned 
from business, Maggie broached this subject ; her 


_ have chosen the very subject of all others on which 


father had been rallying her upon her improved 
looks, and on the cheerfulness (though she was grave 
enough just then) that had of late months been 
perceptible in her. 

‘You are twice as well, Maggie, as you were in 
Mitchell Street, and becoming as sprightly as a 
bird. “ My son is my son till he gets him a wife, 
my daughter’s my daughter all my life,” says the 
proverb; but I tell you frankly that I am getting 
quite jealous of John, who is thus making you so 
independent of me.’ 

‘My husband is most kind and good to me, 
answered Maggie gravely ; ‘and my only grief, as 
concerns him, is, that he is not appreciated by 
others. Very cruel things are said about him, as I 
understand, father,’ 

‘Indeed ! What things?’ 

‘Slanders about him with relation to Richard.’ 

‘Well, then, all I can say is, that the gossips 


he is immaculate—absolutely irreproachable.’ 

‘I know it ; but I wish to prove that he is so: to 
convince them beyond dispute that Richard left 
Hilton, and remains away from it, of his own free- 
will.’ 

‘IT am not so sure that that would be advisable, 
was the old man’s response. ‘Mind, in the first 
place, it would be necessary to produce Richard— 
and, for my part, I think, on all accounts, it is better 
that he should stay where he is.’ 

‘But we don’t know where he is, father: that is 
the point I wish to talk to you about. If we 
could get to know, perhaps we could persuade him 
to communicate with us ’—— 

‘My dear child,’ interrupted the engraver ear- 
nestly, ‘if you will take my advice, you will pay no 
heed to foolish talk, and let well alone. If Richard 
meant to let you know his hiding-place, he would 
do so: he is not a man to be persuaded out of his 
own plans, whatever they are. Perhaps a part of 
them is to make his brother uncomfortable by this 
very means of ill-natured rumour. The more John 
helped him, the more he hated him,’ 

‘Don’t, father—don’t!’ pleaded Maggie, ‘I am not 
speaking of my lover, but of my husband’s brother, 
and for my husband’s sake. If you knew all, 
perhaps, you would regret being so bitter against 
Richard. Suppose that he did not leave Hilton at 
all, but were now lying in his grave !’ 

‘In his grave, Maggie? Why, we have proofs 
that he intended to leave Hilton, and even that 
he did so.’ 

‘I thought so myself until to-day. But I have 
found something—a little matter, but one which 
fills me with a dreadful doubt.’ 

The engraver’s face assumed a serious gravity : he 
himself had always had his suspicions that what 
Maggie suggested might really be the case, and 
though he was conscious that they rested mainly 
on the grounds of perverse prejudice, they still occa- 
sionally recurred to him. He had always thought 
that Dennis Blake knew more about Richard’s 
disappearance than he chose to tell; his manner, 
when questioned upon the subject by John, had, 
to his observant eye, been false and shifty. It 
had come to his knowledge that Blake had been in 
possession of a large sum exactly at the period of |}, 
Richard's disappearance, who, as his brother stated, 
had left Rosebank well supplied with money. 
The cheque, indeed, cashed some days afterwards, 
being drawn to order, evidenced to Richard’s 
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not having been robbed of it by a mere footpad ; 
but he might have lost the sum in question, or a 
portion of it, to Blake at play, and been muidered 
after his signature had been obtained! It was 
a horrible idea to entertain; but it did not fill 
Herbert Thorne with horror, nor would it, perhaps, 
have so affected another who chanced to stand in 
his place. If to wish a man dead is to kill him, 
we have most of us been murderers in our hearts 
at one time or another. If our own life is 
threatened, we are not blamed for wishing him who 
menaces it in the safest custody ; and while Richard 
lived, something dearer than Thorne’s own life was 
threatened—namely, the happiness of his daughter ; 
and though he would never himself have, lifted 
a finger against him, or connived at such a crime, 
he would certainly at no time have been sorry to 
hear that such a pestilent fellow had disappeared 
from the earth’s surface, and gone under it. At the 
same time, so far from feeling grateful to the man 
that murdered Richard, he would have loathed 
him as much as any other manslayer, and done 
his best to bring him to justice; and the vague 
suspicions he harboured respecting Dennis Blake 
had made him only more hateful to him than here- 
toforee When Maggie said that ‘she had found 
something,’ it struck him at once that it was some 
piece of evidence in connection with this man, and 
in the same flash of thought, it occurred to him: 
‘And if it be so, shall I reveal to her my own ideas 
upon this point, or not?’ Blake had sunk some- 
what suddenly from bad to worse, and was already 
a ruined and degraded man, of whom it might well 
be said, that his sin had found him out. What 
need was there to hunt this wretch to death, who, 
being at bay, might revenge himself upon them 
all, by telling hideous truths about the hers 
Richard; or still more hideous lies, such as he 
had told already about Maggie herself. Upon the 
whole, he rapidly decided not to encourage her in 
her suspicions, unless the proofs were very strong, 

It was a positive relief, therefore, to the en- 
graver when he found that all his daughter had 
to tell him was, that Richard Milbank had left 
his cigar-case behind him. Such a communication 
would not have troubled him at all, except so far 
as itseemed to evidence a morbid interest in the 
man whom he had begun to flatter himself his 
daughter was learning to forget. If he had left 
his watch, indeed, it might have — an 
intention to return; but his cigar-case! It seemed 
to him sheer folly to found so grave a supposition 
as that of a man’s decease on such slight ground. 
But, then, Herbert Thorne was not an habitual 
smoker ; he only took one pipe in the kitchen ‘ the 
last thing’ before he went to bed o’ nights, and had 
no conception of the demands tobacco makes upon 
its votaries. Moreover, he had not studied Richard 
as the woman had done who loved him, and was 
consequently ignorant that not an hour of the day 
was wont to elapse without that little case, with 
R. M. so delicately embroidered on it, being brought 
into requisition by the missing man. 

If the engraver had less observation in his com- 

sition than his daughter, he had, however, more 
ogic. ‘ Why, don’t you see, you little goose,’ urged 
he, ‘ that your fact disproves your words? You say 
that it is impossible that Richard should have for- 
tten his cigar-case, and yet, since you find it in 
s room, it is certain he did forget it; and if he 


or, at all events, for so longa time, that, finding 
himself, when he did miss it, so far away from 
home, it was not worth his while to return for it, 
‘I see,’ said Maggie reluctantly. But in reality 
she saw nothing: the argument was too strong for 
her to combat, but the conviction in her own mind 
remained exactly as it was before. Moreover, the 
sudden trouble in her father’s face, when she first 
began to speak upon this matter, had not escaped 
her. Was it possible that he really knew some- 
thing of Richard’s fate, perhaps even of his present 
abiding-place, yet would not tell it, through dis- 
trust of her, or fear of disturbing her peace of 
mind? In the former case, he underrated her 
moral courage and her sense of duty; in the latter, 
he was mistaken in supposing she could be tran- 
quil while the general voice unjustly accused her 
husband. She would confute that, and see him 
righted, at all hazards, if woman’s wit could do it. 
So impatient did she become to effect this, that her 
father’s stay at Rosebank, to which she had looked 
forward with such pleasure, became almost irksome 
to her, since, while he remained, she felt unable to 
commence her plans. He had already, as it were, 
declared himself inimical to them, and would, 
without doubt, throw the weight of his advice into 
the scale in favour of leaving matters as they were. 
And certainly, ifthe engraver had been appealed to, 
he would have so advised. Affairs seemed to him 
to be going on very well at Rosebank—better, per- 
haps, than in his heart of hearts he had expected 
them togo. That John was all tenderness and devo- 
tion, did not surprise him; but he was delighted 
to find that the devotion, at least, was recipro- 
cated on Maggie’s part. She studied her husband’s 
wishes in all respects, which, from their very rarity, 
and his own reticence about them, was a difficult 
task. It would have been easier to please a man 
who likes his newspaper cut for him, his bacon at 
breakfast streaky, and is particular about having 
his greatcoat hung up by the loop, than silent, un- 
exacting John; but Maggie shewed that she under- 
stood her husband thoroughly ; and where that is 
the case, thought the engraver, the pillars of 
domestic peace stand fast, and are not to be shaken. 
Nor had he to complain, as he had pretended to do, 
out of the fulness of his joy at her content, that 
the father was neglected for the husband ; she fell at 
once into her former pursuits to keep him company 
—for the old man loved to be at work, wherever 
he was—listened to all his scientific projects with 
a sympathising ear, and shewed herself so like the 
Maggie that she had been, ere the glamour of 
Richard’s love had thrown itself aroun her, that, 
though he flattered himself he had put her sus- 
picions to rest, it seemed to him, it mattered little 
even if they still smouldered, for, that whether 
alive or dead, that ne’er-do-well, her former lover, 
would never have the power to trouble her more, 


‘CHAPTER XXI.—DARBY AND JOAN, 


‘Tam afraid you will miss your father, said John 
tenderly, as he and Maggie sat once more, Darby 
and Joan, together, over their tea, on the evening 
of the engraver’s departure. ‘Your life is a very 
humdrum one, I fear, my darling, with little to 
enliven it.’ 

‘I do not find it humdrum, John, if that means 
tedious,’ was Maggie’s quiet answer: ‘even when 
you’re away, I’m never dull’ 
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‘I know it, Maggie: you are diligence itself. 
But employment does not always mean 4 emg ; 
one works sometimes only to avoid thinking— 
that is, I mean, some people do,’ added he quickly. 
‘Your father, it is true, loves work for its own sake ; 
work, too, such as his projected inventions, which 
seem doomed to come to nothing.’ 

‘Not now, husband,’ answered Maggie softly. 
‘You do good by stealth, and blush even to find it 
known to me. He has found a partner, he told me, 
in London, who is willing to share the expense of 
patenting his terminable ink. Do you suppose I 
did not guess who that partner was ?” 

‘You did not tell him, I do hope ?’ 

‘Not I. I read your wish to make him believe 
the offer sprang from genuine appreciation of the 
merits of his invention. He hopes by means of it 
to pay back to you the loan you advanced to him ; 
that is, even at the best, you will reimburse your- 
self out of one pocket for the losses of the other. 
It seemed to me so strange that he should be so 
easily tricked.’ 

‘Why so, when he has a just confidence in the 
results of his own ingenuity ?” 

‘Of course, that blinds him ; but his knowledge 
of your generous delicacy ought to have put him 
on his guard. How little does my father know you, 
John! I wish he did ; I wish everybody did’ 

She felt her pulses beating high ; she was on the 
verge of that delicate subject which she had made 
up her mind to broach that night ; her next sent- 
ence was to carry her into it. How little he sus- 
pected it, as he sat smiling gravely at her earnest 
manner ! 

‘What is anybody’s opinion to me, Maggie, or 
everybody’s, if only I have your good word !’ 

‘io me, at all events, it is a great deal, John ; I 
mean, as respects yourself. I wish the world to 
understand you as I do.” She still hesitated, like a 
bather who sees the water deep, and dark, and 
cold, and shudders on the brink, ere he takes his 
plunge. 

‘John, dear’—her voice shook, and the hand 
which she laid tenderly on his, trembled like a 
rose-leaf—‘I wish you would let me write to 
Richard 

‘To Richard!’ he echoed, dropping the cup of 
tea he held upon the floor, where it was smashed 
to atoms, yet taking not the least notice of that 
catastrophe. ‘To Richard, did you say ?’ 

She had expected him to be deeply moved, but 
the horror and amazement depicted on his features 
fairly terrified her. - 

‘Dear husband, do not look like that,’ pleaded 
she ; ‘I had not thought to distress you so exceed- 
ingly. The past is past with me, and gives me no 
such pain in recurring to it. You are too noble to 
be jealous, and I should be vile indeed to give you 
cause even in thought. It is not of Richard that 
was once my lover that I wish to speak, but of 
our brother Richard. 

‘I know, I know,’ answered he gored ; ‘but 
why should we speak of him? What good can 
come of it? He is gone. I am here. Nothing 
can alter that. Why should you torture me ?’ 

‘For your own sake, John ; or, if you do not heed 
what men say of you, then for mine,’ answered 
Maggie firmly. ‘Every word they utter against 
you respecting him, to whom you have been so uni- 
formly kind, stabs me to the heart. I know it to 
be false, but I wish to prove it so.’ 


‘ What is it that men say about me?’ inquired 
John, His voice was so hoarse, his look so haggard, 
that Maggie already repented of having ventured 
on this delicate ground, and would have retraced 
her footsteps, but it was too late. ‘Come,’ said 
he gently, but firmly, ‘since you have told me thus 
far, you must tell me all. What is it that I am 
accused of ?? 

‘They say that you connived at Richard’s leay- 
ing home, and that you were glad of it.’ 

‘Then they say truth,’ was the unexpected reply, 
‘ How could I help being glad of it ? 

‘Yes; but the connivance, John. They say you 
er 4 his absence from the factory,’ 1 

‘Is it so new a thing, then, for one man to buy 
another out of a business, especially when he has 
half-ruined it? If he received the equivalent, 
what matters ?” 

‘But there was yet another reason, John, why 
you wished Richard away, they say, continued 
Maggie, in a trembling voice, ‘and here I know 
that they speak falsely. They dare to hint that 
you were scheming from the first to rob Richard of 
my love ; that even at the time he thought me his, 
the more you had resolved to make me yours ; and 
when he had brought his fortunes to the lowest 
ebb, you took advantage of his necessities to buy 
me of him.’ 

‘Is that all ?? asked John slowly. 

‘All! husband? Is it not enough? Do you not 
feel for me, as I feel for you, when such things are 
said? Or has the love which you were once content 
to see upon one side, gone wholly over to the 
other?’ 

‘If it has gone but a little, Maggie, I am quite 
content,’ answered the other, sighing heavily. ‘I 
was afraid it had not, since I have certainly lost 
none. Are you angry with me because I asked “if 


that was all?” When men begin to lie, why should |} ¢ 


they stop at this point or at that!’ 

‘Then they do lie?’ cried Maggie eagerly. 
‘You never played the traitor to poor Richard, 
even in your heart ?” 

‘No; never!’ 

‘And if he could come back, and stand here 
now ’—— 

‘Hush, hush!’ interrupted John, with a scared 
face, and holding up his hand for silence. 

‘What is it? I did not hear anything’ 

‘Nor I,’ said he, but still with a distracted air. 
‘I wished you not to speak so loud, that’s all.’ 

‘I say, John, if Richard should return, or could 
communicate with us, he would himself acquit you 
of this charge, would hold you innocent? 

‘Yes, yes; I swear it!’ exclaimed the other 
earnestly ; ‘the All-seeing Eye above us holds me 
80. 
‘IL knew it! Listen, then, to me, John. I am 
your own true, faithful wife. Nothing can part us, 
nothing make me undervalue you. I can write 
to him as to my own father ; let me do so.’ 

‘Let you write to Richard!’ answered he, look- 
ing uP quickly from the ground. ‘How can that 

e ’ 


‘That is another matter, John; I only want 
your leave. I would write to him as a sister: he 
has lost all claim to think of me as, as—anything 
else ; and I would appeal to him as to a brother, 
yours and mine. I would let him know what 
injury his long silence is doing you; I would 
appeal to him as a man of feeling and of honour, 
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to write one line—not of forgiveness ; he has noth- 
ing to forgive—but of reconciliation. I would bid 
him tell us the whole story of his absence, or, at 
least, so much as would clear your name of all con- 
nivance with it.’ 

‘You would have no reply,’ answered John 
coldly. 

‘Perhaps not. It is possible, of course—I think 
sometimes that it must be so—that your brother is 
no more. Oh, pardon me for giving you such pain, 
John ; but you know not what I suffer! This talk 
will soon be over, and then we shall forget it ; but 
what these base people say, they will go on saying 
for ever, and I shall have to listen.’ 

‘ Listen !’ echoed her husband— listen !? Again 
his face wore that scared look, again his han¢ was 
raised mechanically, then, pion, sank upon 
the table, ‘I beg your pardon, love: what was it 
you said last? “ his talk will soon be over.” Let 
it be so, 

‘But a few words more, dear. I say, if Richard 
be dead (which from my heart I hope not!), or 
will not answer me, we shall still be in no worse 

osition than at present. What harm can there 
c in writing? I ought to have done it long ago, 
for his own sake’ (here she blushed) ; ‘indeed, I 
think I ought ; but for your own, I am sure of it! 
Do, do, John, let me write to Richard !’ 

‘Write to him! Why, whither would you write ?’ 

‘I do not know ; I thought you would help me 
there.’ 

‘T help you?’ answered her husband, with a 

uick suspicious glance. ‘ How should J help you? 

Why I, more than others? You read the letter 
which he left at parting ; so did your father and 
the Test, I know no more of where he is than 
you. 

‘But you may suspect, John ; and, by your face, 
I think you do.’ 

‘My face !’ cried he, rising suddenly, and going 
to the looking-glass. ‘What is the matter with 
my face ?” 

‘Nothing, John—to your eyes, perhaps; but I 
am your wife, and skilled to read in it what others 
miss, You may not know where Richard is, but 
you can make a shrewd guess at it. Did he never 
speak to you of going away before he wrote that 
letter ?’ 

‘Well, yes, he did, but very vaguely. My im- 
pression is, that he was thinking of going to 
America,’ 

‘Indeed? Then it chimes with mine, John!’ 
cried Maggie eagerly. ‘Once, long ago, just after 
your uncle’s death, he spoke to me of emigrating 
to New York.’ 

‘ That’s like enough, answered the other, return- 
ing to his own quiet tones: he had sat down again, 
and teaspoon in hand, was making lines upon the 
table with a thoughtful air. ‘There would be no 
harm in writing to New York, Maggie ;’ and then 
he epen, as though he would have added, ‘and no 
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‘ At all events, John, in doing that, I should feel 
I am doing something. I think we owe that much to 
him, or at least that I do,and I am sure I owe it to 
you. I will write the letter this very night, and 
when it is finished, you shall tell me whether you 
approve of the contents. If he has any desire to 
hear from us at all, he would give himself the only 
chance there was, would he not, John, and inquire 
for letters at the Poste Restante ?’ 


‘I suppose so,’ answered he mechanically. 

‘And you really think that this is the best course 
we can adopt ?’ 

‘I know of no other. But, in my opinion, it will 
be labour in vain,’ 

‘Not in vain, John, so far as I am concerned,’ 
answered Maggie quietly, ‘whether Richard writes 
or not.’ 

Her husband made no reply, and presently went 
up-stairs, where he remained for a considerable time. 
On his return, he cast a nervous look towards the 
table, at which she sat busily engaged. 

‘ Are you writing, Maggie ?’ 

‘Yes, dear: this is some work I am doing for my 
father. It is an experiment in Terminable Ink. 
Exactly six weeks from this date, if his calculations 
are correct, this sheet of paper will be blank. It 
will not fade in the meantime, even up to the very 
day before—— But I forgot; I am speaking to his 
partner in the patent. It seems to me an inven- 
tion which, however ingenious, can never be made 
profitable,’ 

A smile flitted across his grave face, and left it 
graver, ‘It will not make our fortunes, dear.’ 

‘How good and kind you are, John !’ said Maggie 
softly. ‘I am so sorry to have pained you to- 
night. Here is the letter to Richard. I have 
thought over its contents for months, and had only 
to set them down. Will you not read it?’ 

‘No, Maggie ;’ he pushed the note away with 
his hand, not peevishly, but with a slow determined 
motion. ‘Whatever you have thought it right to 
say, must needs be right.’ 

The generous delicacy that made him forbear to 
peruse her words—the first she had ever addressed 
to Richard since they two were sundered—touched 
her heart. 

‘Husband,’ cried she, rising from her chair and 
approaching him, ‘I told you once that I could 
never love you: I was wrong. The love has come, 
and through him who seemed to be its obstacle.’ 
She was about to caress him, but into his wan pale 
face there stole the vacant listening look that she 
had noticed twice before that evening, and it 
chilled her. ‘ 


HAPPY ACCIDENTS. 


WHEN little Miss Hewett fell into the Thames 
from the window of her father’s house on London 
Bridge,’ the accident was a happy one for the 
plucky apprentice who took a header, and saved 
the baby heiress from drowning ; for, in grateful 
guerdon of the lad’s ready courage, when, in due 
time, baby developed into a pretty maiden, Sir 
William would listen to no wealthier suitor, vow- 
ing that he who had saved the lass from death, 
should possess her for life ; and the damsel being 
of the same mind, Edward Osborne married the 
daughter of the merchant prince, and lived happy 
ever afterwards. That well rewarded dive was a 
commonplace act of devotion beside that by which 
a page once poe his love for his master, thanks 
to the peculiar method of cure adopted by the 
physician of William of Orange, when the small- 

ox threatened to bring the Prince’s life to an end. 

othing, the doctor said, could save the patient, 
unless some healthy young man became his bed- 
fellow, and, by infoldin him closely in his arms, 
should impart sufficient heat to his body to force the 
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obstinate disease to break out. William’s page, Ben- 
tinck, volunteered for the dangerous office. The ex- 
periment succeeded, and the faithful youth escaped 
unharmed, to share his master’s rising fortunes, 
became prime-minister of England, and found a 
ducal house in the land of his adoption. Little 
did the City apothecary dream, when he offered to 
drive Lord Bute to the cricket-match on Moulsey 
Hurst, that he was giving his country neighbour 
a lift in a double sense. Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, was a spectator at the match, and to amuse 
him while the players were waiting for the rain to 
give over, a rubber of whist was a, Noble- 
men being scarce, there was a difficulty as to 
making up the set, until some one remembered 
having seen Lord Bute on the ground. He was 
found, and asked to join the royal party ; and having 
played his cards so well, when the game was over, 
the Prince invited him to Kew. There acquaint- 
anceship soon ripened into friendship, and erelong 
the Scottish earl was all in all at Leicester House ; 
adviser-in-chief to host and hostess, and director 
of the education of their son, the heir to the throne. 
With George IIL’s accession came rapid advance- 
ment ; from privy-councillor to secretary of state, 
from secretary of state to premier; honours the 
best abused minister of his time might never have 
held but for taking a hand at whist on a rainy 
morning. 

Strolling across the fields near Sayes Court, 
Evelyn came upon a dismal-looking house, and, 
peeping in at a window, saw a young man busy 
wood-carving. Slipping inside, he beheld ‘such a 
work as, for curiosity of handling, drawing, and 
studious exactness,’ surpassed anything of the kind 
he had yet seen. Evelyn told the king of his find ; 
and obtaining employment for the genius he had so 
unexpectedly unearthed, started Grinling Gibbons 
on the road to fame and fortune. Sherwin the 
engraver might have ended his days as a chopper 
of wood, if he had not been called into Mr Mitford’s 
drawing-room to receive some orders while the 

oung ladies were amusing themselves drawing. 
eing his wood-cutter taking earnest note of what 
the fair artists were about, Mr Mitford asked if he 
could do anything that way. Sherwin said he did 
not know that he could, but he should like to try. 
Paper and pencil were placed in his hands ; and, 
spite of his stiff and callous fingers, he produced a 
drawing that astonished all present, and which, 
being presented to the Society of Arts, gained the 
untaught draughtsman the Society’s silver medal. 
Thus encouraged, Sherwin betook himself to town, 
exchanged the axe for the burin, and won for him- 
self a name in the world of art. Sharp the painter 
owed the favour he enjoyed at court to an odd 
misadventure. It was the custom for the royal 
attendants, when the king passed along the lobbies 
of the palace, to clear the way by crying out: 
‘Sharp, sharp, look sharp!’ This cry reaching 
Sharp’s ears as he was mapoing colours in a room 
in the palace, he, thinking he was called, rushed 
out to meet the impatient caller, and coming into 
collision with His Majesty, the painter measured 
his length upon the floor. From that time George 
III. lost no opportunity of pushing the fortunes of 
the artist so ay Fy introduced to his notice. 
Sharp rose through his own fall. Halil Pasha was 


indebted for his rise in the world to such an every- 
day occurrence as the upsetting of a lamp. He 
happened to be doing some tinman’s work in the 


apartment of the Sultana Validé, when that lady 
knocked down a much-prized French lamp, to the 
utter derangement of its internal economy. De- 
spairing of finding any mechanic in Constantinople 
capable of repairing the damages, the Sultana pro- 
posed sending it to Paris ; whereupon the young 
tinman offered to try his skill, and succeeded in 
putting the lamp in good order again. ‘The pleased 
owner recommended him to her son, the Sultan ; 
and he, after testing the capacity of the Sultana’s 
protégé in various ways, ultimately appointed him 
to the office of Grand-master of Artillery ; an 
appointment Halil Pasha justified by inventing a 
new cartridge, improving the armament of the 
forces, and completing the defences of the Darda- 
nelles, Greater things still were expected of him; 
but as an accident brought him to the front, so an 
accident brought his career to an abrupt close, and 
deprived the Porte of an able servant. 

allenstein the magnificent, the self-absorbed 
captain, who never lost but one battle, might 
have remained a fool all his life, had not his brain 
been started into activity by his head trying con- 
clusions with the pavement. Mabillon was little 
better than an idiot until he fractured his skull, in 
descending a stone staircase without using his feet, 
Foote, if his powers were not developed by an 
accident, was enabled to turn his wit and mimic 
talent to more profitable purpose through losing 
a leg by falling from his horse when riding in the 
Duke of York’s company ; that obtained him his 
Haymarket patent, bringing him years of pros- 
perity, a prosperity that might have been lifelong 
could he have steered clear of offending a revenge- 
ful woman. Bya much slighter mishap than the 
breaking of a limb, the stage lost a good actor, but 
the theatre’s loss was the world’s gain. We have 
reason to be thankful that a cold in the head pre- 
vented Charles Dickens keeping his appointment 
with the Covent Garden manager, and compelled 
him to postpone giving them a taste of his histri- 
onic quality till another season. Then, says he, ‘I 
made a great splash in the Gallery ; the Chronicle 
opened to me; I had a distinction in the little 
world of the newspaper, which made me like it; 
began to write ; didn’t want money ; had never 
thought of the stage but as a means of getting it; 
gradually left off turning my thoughts that way; 
and never resumed the idea. See how near I may 
have been to another sort of life!’ See how near 
we all may have been, but for that cold, to 
never knowing Pickwick, Old Weller, and the 
irrepressible Sam, Captain Cuttle, Dick Swiveller, 
Micawber, and the host of friends whose names are 
familiar in our mouths as household words! To 
such a trivial accident do they owe their being ; 
just as the red-skinned heroes of Fenimore Cooper 
would never have been heard of, but for their 
creator’s being wearied out of all patience by a dull 
novel, until, throwing it down in disgust, he ex- 
claimed: ‘I could do better than this myself!’ 
and setting to work, did it. Thorwaldsen would 
have gone back to Denmark a disappointed man 
—perhaps forsworn the sculptor’s art—if a flaw 
in his passport had not obliged him, much against 
his will, to stay twenty-four hours longer in Rome. 
Before the twenty-four hours had passed away, Mr 
Hope had walked into the studio, admired the 
Jason, and commissioned the despairing Dane to 
execute it in marble. Thorwaldsen’s boxes were 


unpacked again ; and from that time he never knew 
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what it was to be idle for want of work to be 
done. 

The cracking of a picture placed in the sunshine 
set Van Eyck experimenting to produce a varnish 
that would dry in the shade; he found what he 
sought, and found beside that by mixing it with his 
colours, they acquired greater force and brilliancy, 
and required no subsequent varnishing; and so 
came about the discovery, or rediscovery, of the 
art of painting in oil. Mezzotinto owed its inven- 
tion by Prince Rupert to the simple accident of a 
sentry’s gun-barrel being rusted by the dew. Henry 
Schanward, a Nuremberg glass-cutter, happened to 
let some aqua-fortis fall upon his spectacles, and 
noticed the glass was corroded and softened where 
the aqua-fortis had touched it. Taking the hint, 
he made a liquid accordingly, drew some figures 
upon a piece of glass, covered them with varnish, 
and applied his corroding fluid, cut away the glass 
around his drawing, so that when he removed the 
varnish, the figures appeared raised upon a dark 
ground ; and etching upon glass was added to the 
ornamental arts. Alois Senefelder, playwright and 
actor, thinking it possible to etch upon stone in 
lieu of copper, polished a slab for the purpose. He 
was disturbed by his mother coming into his small 
laboratory with a request that he would jot down her 
list of things for the wash, as the woman was wait- 
ing to take the basket away. There being neither 
paper nor ink handy, Senefelder scribbled the items 
on his stone with his etching preparation, that he 
might copy them at his leisure. Some time after- 
wards, when about to clean the stone, he thought 
he might as well see what would be the effect of 
biting the stone with aqua-fortis, and in a few 
minutes saw the writing standing out in relief. 
Taking up a pelt-ball charged with printing-ink, 
he inked the stone, took off a few impressions upon 
paper, and he had invented lithography. The pelt- 

used by Senefelder was long indispensable in 
a printing-office. A Salopian printer in a hurry to 
get on with a job, could not find his ball, and inked 
the form with a piece of soft glue that had fallen 
out of the glue-pot ; with such excellent results, 
that he thenceforth discarded the oe alto- 
gether, and by adding treacle to the glue, to keep it 
from hardening, hit upon the composition of which 
printers’ rollers have ever since been made. 

Three very different discoveries are recorded to 
have weal von f from the unintentional application of 
intense heat. Pliny attributes the discovery of 
glass to some merchants travelling with nitre, who, 
stopping on the banks of a river to take a meal, were 
ata loss for stones to rest their kettles upon. Putting 
them upon pieces of nitre, they kindled their fires ; 
the nitre, dissolved by the heat, mixed with the 
sand, and the merchants were astonished to see a 
transparent matter flowing over the ground, which 
was nothing else but glass, Charles Goodyear had 
for years experimented in vain, hoping to deprive 
india-rubber of its susceptibility to the action. of 
heat and cold. Conversing with a friend on the 
subject, he emphasised an assertion by flinging a 

iece of sulphured rubber across the room. It 
ighted upon the stove; and when he picked it up, 
a few days afterwards, he found the intense heat to 
which it had been subjected had conferred upon 
the india-rubber just the uality he had so long 
striven to impart to it. According to some, he 
stumbled upon the discovery in a. different 


was the creation of an accident. A Limerick 
tobacconist looking dolefully at his poor neigh- 
bours groping among the smouldering ruins of 
his burned-out shop, noticed that some of them, 
after trying the contents of certain canisters, care- 
fully loaded their waistcoat pockets from them. 
He followed suit, and found the snuff had come out 
of the fiery ordeal very much improved in pun- 
gency and aroma, Like a wise man, he said nothing, 

ut took another pres set up a lot of ovens, and 
before long, Black Yard Snuff—otherwise ‘Irish 
Blackguard’—was all the rage with lovers of nasal 
titillation ; and in a few years Lundyfoot was a rich 
man, owing to the accident he thought had ruined 
him. A would-be alchemist seeking to discover 
what mixture of earths would make the strongest 
crucibles, one day found he had made porcelain. 
Instead of transmuting metals as he had fondly 
hoped to do, Bottger transmuted himself: ‘as if he 
had been touched with a conjurer’s wand, he was 
on a sudden transformed from an alchemist into a 
potter,’ 

Cornelius Drebbel placed in his window some 
extract of cochineal with which he intended to fill 
a thermometer ; into this some aqua-regia dropped 
from a broken phial standing just above it, and 
Drebbel’s purple liquid was converted into a beau- 
tiful scarlet one. How this came to pass, puzzled 
him not a little, but he ascertained that the aqua- 
regia had dissolved some of the tin of the window- 
frame on its way to the cochineal. Telling this to 
his son-in-law, Kuffelar, a dyer at Leyden, the 
latter turned the information to such good account, 
that ‘ Kuffelar’s Colour,’ as it was called, proved a 
little gold mine to its godfather. Beckmann says: 
‘Through the means of Colbert, one of the Gobelins 
learned the process used for preparing the German 
scarlet dye from one Gluck, and the Parisian scarlet 
dye soon rose into so great repute, that the popu- 
lace imagined that Gobelin had acquired his art 
from the devil’—all because Drebbel chose to make 
use of a broken bottle. Mrs East, the wife of 
an English papermaker, is said to have been the 
first producer of blue-tinted writing-paper. Going 
among the vats while the workmen were away for 
their dinner-hour, she let a blue bag fall into one 
of them, and horrified at the mischief she had done, 
said not a word about the matter. The spoiled 
paper was hidden away in his warehouse by the 
angry papermaker for four years ; then he sent it 
to his London agent to be sold for what it would 
fetch. The novelty was admired, and the agent not 
only sold the whole stock of blue ge at a high 
price, but asked for more. Then Mrs East unbo- 
somed herself, claiming a new cloak as the reward 
of her fortunate carelessness ; and her husband was 
enabled for a while to reap a rich harvest, until 
the demand became so great that other makers 
devised means for the same end, and manufactured 
blue paper as a matter of course. Even those now 
necessary utilities, envelopes, originated accident- 
ally. A Brighton stationer took a fancy for dress- 
ing his window with piles of writing-paper, rising 
gradually from the largest to the smallest size in 
use, and to finish his pyramids off nicely, he cut 
cards to bring them to a point. Taking these cards 
for diminutive note-paper, lady customers were 
continually wanting some of ‘ that dear little paper,’ 
and the stationer found it advantageous to cut some 
paper to the desired pattern. But then there was 
no space for addressing the notelets when they 
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were folded; and after much cogitation, he in- 
vented the envelope, which he cut with the aid 
of metal plates made for the purpose. The sale 
increased so rapidly, that he was unable to produce 
his envelopes fast enough ; so he commissioned a 
dozen houses to make them for him, and thus set 
going an important branch of the manufacturing 
stationery trade. 

At the time of the last war between England and 
France, a brig, commanded by an American, was 
captured off San Domingo by the Sparrow cutter, 
under the belief she was sailing under false colours, 
or at anyrate carried enemy’s goods, The Admi- 
ralty court at Port Royal found the ship’s papers 

erfectly correct ; and as the captain swore hard and 

ast to her American nationality, the court decided 
in his favour. The Yankee immediately com- 
menced proceedings against the Sparrow's com- 
mander, Lieutenant Wylie, for the illegal capture. 
While the case was pending, a small tender, in 
charge of Midshipman Felton, entered the port, 
and the young officer being a friend of Wylie’s, 
went on board the Sparrow, and was not long before 
he became acquainted with the latter’s misfortune, 
and most unexpectedly delighted him by declaring 
the brig was a lawful prize, and the proof forth- 
coming. It appeared that the tender, cruising near 
the spot where the Sparrow’s chase began, sighted 
a shark, which was upon deck in a very short time. 
Hearing the men employed cutting the monster up 
cry out: ‘Stand by to receive letters, boys; the 
postman’s come on board!’ Mr Felton went to 
see what it meant, and received a bundle of papers 
just taken from the shark’s maw. Upon examina- 
tion, these turned out to be the genuine papers 
of the brig, thrown overboard when capture was 
imminent ; and they proved beyond any doubt that 
her cargo was French. The friends hastened to 
Kingston ; but the news had travelled on before 
them, and the American skipper had disappeared, 
leaving his ship to be condemned, and Lieutenant 
Wylie to be made richer by three thousand pounds. 
Wylie and his crew were not the only ones destined 
to profit by the happily timed catch. In conse- 
quence of information derived from the strangely 
recovered papers, the captain of the Trent frigate 
was instructed to look out for a certain brig, engaged 
in the same risky business, having one Pearl 
Darkey for its master. Before many days had 
passed, the Trent fell in with a vessel answering 
the description given, and Captain Otway ordered 
her to heave to. As soon as the American skipper 
appeared on the frigate’s quarter-deck, Captain 
Otway accosted him with: ‘Glad to see you, Mr 
Pearl Darkey ; you are the very man I have been 
looking for. I know all about you, and am going 
to send you to Port Royal.’ Taken aback by the 
unexpected recognition, Mr Pearl Darkey, for it was 
he, did not deny his identity, or demur to visiting 
Port Royal, where his ship and his cargo were 
adjudged a lawful prize to the Trent. 

A poor clergyman, proud as he was poor, was 
part owner of a barren piece of land for which a 
nobleman was in treaty. The latter had agreed to 

y the clergyman a small sum to relinquish his 
rights, but failing to keep an appointment to settle 
the affair, Mr Hughes went away in a huff, and 
refused to have any further communication with 
the unpunctual lord. A rich vein of copper after- 
wards came to light on the very property, and the 


ie eventually drew more than fifty thousand 


a year from the land he had so nearly given | Allt 
up. Mr Coutts was indebted for his success as q migh 
banker to it woe accidentally to his ears, just a fut 
soon after he began business, that a certain London 

bank had refused a noble customer the loan of ten A’ 
thousand pounds. Mr Coutts immediately wrote to § 
to the nobleman, asking him to favour him with a nga 
call, and when he called, offered to lend him the The 
desired sum. = 
‘But I can give you no security,’ said the peer, ae 
‘Your lordship’s note of hand will suffice, was ticul 
the response. The offer was closed with ; and the whe 
borrower departing with five thousand pounds, left ing 
the rest upon deposit. The story soon got about, hon 
and brought great aristocratic customers, Then it —_ 
reached the king’s ears. His Majesty desired to see deal 
such a liberal banker, and was so delighted with his distr 
conversation, that he ordered his account to be meni 
transferred to Coutts’s bank: the royal example whe 
had plenty of imitators, and the foundation of the Hov 
great banker’s fortune was laid. low 
Happy accidents have so often happened, that it mak 
would require a volume to do full justice to the —_ 
subject. Ere we part with it, we must cite one adve 
more illustration—that of the man aiming a stone ing, 
at a dog, and missing the animal, to hit and kill and 
his mother-in-law: this a famous French writer — 
evidently considered the happiest accident upon ~ 
revord, for he asks confidently if the lucky stone had 
thrower had not reason to say with Menander : ¢ = 
By this I see, orde 

Fortune does better aim than we! his 

sho! 

ODDS AND ENDS: sie 

FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. o 

A Furvure Rerrospect.—One day, a subject ' exer 
was suggested to me by Leigh Hunt—the bar- on 
barisms of the present age as contemplated from ima 
some supposable point in an improved future. abl 
There is here a fertile subject of thought. [The } 
value of such an estimate of the present state pict 
of things would depend on the common-sense oft 
of the writer. The projectors of fantastic social Pe 
and political theories would try to make out Lem 
many things in the present age to be barbar- ore 
isms that are not barbarous at all, but, on the a 
contrary, rational and proper. Speculative writers, des 
however, would be safe in imagining lamentations S01 
over the gross ignorance of large masses of people ; tor 
the existence of an habitual criminal class; the in 
prodigious sums spent upon intoxicating drinks ; th 
the waste of time on what some are pleased to call W. 
recreation, but which in too many cases is obvi- a 
ously demoralising idleness ; the want of a correct . 
knowledge of political economy, by which certain Bic 
nations and colonies endeavour to enrich them- as 
selves by protective tariffs, which merely rob mi: 
everybody all round ; the attempts to reconstruct mi 
society by visionary schemes which history has N 
again and again demonstrated to be futile and o 
mischievous; vehement desires for legislative P 
enactment to remedy evils only curable by moral rm 
consciousness and improved tastes and habits ; the oe 
numerous deaths caused by neglect of sanitary ir 
arrangements; the cruel treatment of a vi 
b,: 
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ODDS AND ENDS FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. — 


All these, and some other points we could specify, 
might form a ground-work for a treatise picturing 
a future retrospect. ] 


A Cunning SHOEMAKER.—It would be a mistake 
to suppose that country people are excelled in 
cunning by the more alert population of cities. 
The very reverse, I believe, is the case. There is 
an ingenious meanness in the schemes of some 
country people—those in small towns in par- 
ticular—which you could not find in a large city, 
where there is usually a more liberal style of think- 
ing and dealing. A well-educated man with 
honourable feelings is no match for the low 
cunning which may be brought against him in 
dealings with a certain class of persons in rural 
districts. Sir Walter Scott knew this from expe- 
rience, and illustrates the point in the Antiquary, 
where Jonathan Oldbuck is victimised by Johnny 
Howie, an illiterate bonnet laird. A specimen of 
low cunning in the case of Sandy S——, a shoe- 
maker in a small town in the south of Scotland, 
comes to my recollection. He was a bachelor of 
advanced age, who, by dint of pinching and screw- 
ing, had realised what he deemed a “o> 
and he resolved to retire from business. The very 
serious question, however, arose, how he was to 

rocure payment of his accounts. His business 
ad been the making of shoes for female servants 
in the country all around ; the practice being, that 
when payment was made for one pair of shoes, 
orders were taken for another. Afraid to announce 
his proposed retirement, lest there should be any 
shortcoming in his receipts, a mean device was 
resorted to. Proceeding round the country as was 
usual at a certain season, he received payment 
from each individual debtor, at the same time 
taking fresh orders. But the orders were never 
executed! Sandy retired (not very ne 
on the result of his trick. We could hardly 
imagine a city tradesman resorting to so discredit- 
able an expedient for winding up his affairs, 


Famity LIkEenEsses.—In going through the 
picture-galleries of noblemen’s mansions, one is 
often struck with family likenesses in different 
ogee yee Sometimes the general likeness is 

ost, and then it casts up again. You may trace a 
high forehead, a prominent nose, and piercing dark 
eyes for centuries. The soft features of George I. 
and II. are conspicuous in George III. and his 
descendants, Each of us may be said to possess 
some kind of likeness to one or other of our ances- 
tors. The resemblance is more particularly marked 
in parts of the person. A man’s hands may resemble 
those of his paternal grandmother, while his feet 
are exactly like those of his maternal grandfather. 
We are in some respects composed of bits of prede- 
cessors. What is equally curious, there are mental 
as well as physical resemblances. A man will occa- 
sionally find himself performing some act precisely 
as he remembers his father doing the same thing 
many years ago. The tracing of family likenesses 
may be made illustrative of history. A writer in 
Notes and Queries (1852), has the following remarks 
on the subject : ‘Any one who knows the face of the 
present Duke of Manchester will see a strong like- 
ness to his great ancestor, through six generations, 
the Earl of Manchester of the Commonwealth, 
as engraved in Lodge’s Portraits, The following 
instance is more remarkable: Elizabeth Hervey 
was Abbess of Elstow in 1501. From her brother 


Thomas is descended, in a direct line, the present 
Marquis of Bristol. If any one will lay the por- 
trait of Lord Bristol, in Mr Gage Rokewode’s 
Thingoe Hundred, by the side of the sepulchral 


. brass of the Abbess of Elstow, figured in Fisher’s 


Bedfordshire Antiquities, they cannot but be struck 
by the strong likeness between the two faces. This 
is valuable evidence on the disputed point whether 
portraits were attempted in sepulchral brasses.’ 


Suyyess is a curious peculiarity of some men, 
and the explanation of much that is dubious and 
obscure in their behaviour. It may arise from an 
inherent modesty and reluctance to intrude, from a 
sense of inferiority, or a notion that people look 
down on you, in which case it is a kind of mis- 
taken pride. It often happens that a man gets the 
reputation of being heey or unsocial, when he 
is only shy. An unconquerable bashfulness op- 
presses him. When such a man is drawn into 
company—participating in the excitement of the 
hour, and having got over all the difficulties of the 
first address, he generally ‘comes out.’ Often we 
find him talkative and entertaining, so that strangers 
go away, saying: ‘ Well, there is one of the pleas- 
antest men I have ever met with.’ Strange it is 
next day to meet the same man in the street, and 
find him make an effort to avoid you, or at least to 
hurry past you with an awkward bow. Lord M., 
a _— of this kind, always walked along the inner 
side of the pavement, with eyes groundward bent, 
as if anxious to escape observing or being observed. 
A person who is associated with him in duty every 
day for one half the year, has actually known him 
to cross to another side of the road on being ap- 
proached, and endeavour to escape his notice by 
pretending to take an interest in something on the 
other side of the hedge. Men, on the contrary, who 
get the reputation of being forward, are often merely 
persons of wor | animal spirits ; these rendering 
them frank and bold in society, where, from their 
comparative rank, they are expected to be quiet 
and respectful. 


SientnG witH A Cross.—Persons who cannot 
write, sign their name, as is well known, with the 
mark ofa cross. Such mark, however, can be easily 
imitated, and how, in ordinary circumstances, are 
forgeries to be detected? In the following, picked 
from an American newspaper (1848), there is - 
haps a solution of the difficulty. A wealthy 
merchant in Chili could not write, and he signed 
with a cross. A bill upon him with a forged cross, 
on being presented for payment, was refused. A 
lawsuit ensued. The judge before whom the case 
was brought asked the merchant how he could 
prove that the mark wasa forgery. In reply, he said 
the proof was a secret which he would reveal to 
him apes,» He then explained, that in signing 
with a cross he drew the pen along the side of his 
thumb, so that each limb of the cross was the side 
of his thumb in profile. The proof was deemed 
satisfactory. The holder of the bill was nonsuited, 


DemanDs For Money.—The present might justly 
be called the money-seeking age. You are almost 
daily asked for sums of money for one object or 
other ; such as public charities, the support of 
schools, churches, new varieties of hospitals, and 
testimonials to individuals. During the last week, 
I have had demands for two testimonials, There 
is positively no decency or sense of consideration in 


these applications. Everybody is supposed to be 
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of a mine of wealth, which may be drawn 
upon at pleasure. A worthy clergyman of my ac- 
uaintance tells me that if he were to give to all the 
Sonate made on him, nothing would be left to 
himself. Is not this loose practice of asking money 
from all and sundry something indefensible? In 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and other 
large centres of population, the system has become 
intolerable. Albert Smith, the novelist, has been 
so annoyed with the demands on him, that he has 
framed a reply in print, which he sends to appli- 
cants. Here it is: ‘Mr Albert Smith regrets that 
in consequence of the increasing applications to him 
for loans, subscriptions, and money a, he 
must refuse Mr ——’s application.’ [We copy this 
from the Scrap-book, under date June 18, 1853, since 
which time the system of ing money by whole- 
sale, far exceeding the old-fashioned practice of 
street mendicancy, has become an imposing modern 
institution. ] 

ApveERsITy.—The ‘school of adversity,’ as it is 
called, may have some of the good qualities com- 
monly ascribed to it; but it is far from meriting 
an unmitigated eulogium. Early discipline to 
inculcate habits of economy and industry is invalu- 
able for chastening the character, and insuring 
success in many social departments ; but years of 

inching poverty and neglect, with nothing but 
~~ to cheer, will often be found to have sad 
effects in rousing and producing an ungenial spirit. 
In those who, to external appearance, acted well in 
their depressed days, and manfully fought the good 
ht, may sometimes be traced an exacerbated spirit, 
which even good fortune fails to assuage. Great 
pliability, good-nature, and magnanimity of char- 
acter, are required to get fully over pungent recol- 
lections of unmerited contumely and suffering. 


MYSTERIOUS CHANGES IN CLIMATE. 


Tue climate of any particular country is not per- 
sistently the same through a long series of years, 
It is liable to be affected by agricultural operations, 
drainage, change of ocean-currents, and other cir- 
cumstances. From whatever cause, the climate of 
Great Britain is changing. The most noticeable 
fact is, that while the winters are less severe, and 
the summers not so intensely hot, as formerly, 
there has crept in what may be called a jumble of 
weather throughout the year. We have cold when 
we should expect heat, and warmth when we had 
every reason to look for snow. Meteorologists, 
who profess to speak scientifically, fail to enlighten 
us on the cause or causes of these phenomena. It 
cannot be said that, as regards the culture of grain- 
crops, or the rearing of cattle, sheep, and other 
marketable animals, there has been any falling-off. 
In these departments of affairs, and we may add 


in forest-tree culture, there has rather been an |_ 


improvement than otherwise. Change of climate 
has been more specially demonstrated in the case 
of fruit, the crops of which are exceedingly liable to 
be damaged by unseasonable frost. Chance frosts 
in the later spring months are the terror of gar- 
deners, and unfortunately the destruction so caused 
is becoming so serious in many places, that some 
kinds of well-known fruit are no longer worth cul- 
tivating. Better, it is thought, import fruit, than 
try to rear it. 


newspapers, regarding this mysterious change of 
climate as concerns Scotland, ‘At a recent meet- 
ing of the Botanical Society, Mr M‘Nab read a 

aper on “ Further Evidences of Climatal Changes 
in Scotland,” and mentioned that several old Scotch 
gardeners, as well as amateur cultivators, con- 
curred with his opinion, that many varieties of 
fruit now cultivated in that country were by no 
means equal to what they were from thirty to fifty 
years ago. Ribston pippins and nonpareil apples 
are alleged to be inferior in size and flavour as well 
as number to the specimens formerly seen. The jar- 
gonelle pear, once extensively grown and thoroughly 
ripened on standard trees in vayious districts of 
Scotland, is now exceedingly scarce. The famous 
“Carse of Gowrie” orchards, which half a century 
ago were so remunerative, and in which seventy 
varieties of apples, and thirty-six varieties of pears, 
were cultivated as standards, still exist, but with a 
sadly diminished production of fruit. The Clydes- 
dale orchards are in the same failing condition. 
The damson shews signs of becoming extinct, and 
the common black sloe and bramble-berries are in 
like manner on the decline. From the old minute- 
books of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, it 
appears that from 1810 they offered prizes for 
peaches grown on open walls without the aid of fire- 
flues ; but after 1837, these were discontinued, and 
the generality of the competition peaches sent are 
grown on flued walls or in peach-houses. Similar 
painful evidence was given with regard to cherries, 
gooseberries, and Scotch-grown American cran- 
berries ; and even the filbert and hazel nuts are, it 
is stated, not by any means so flourishing now as 
formerly. From 1812 to 1826, the large white 
poppy was cultivated in the field in various parts 
of Scotland, for the making of opium ; and about 
fifty years ago tobacco was frequently grown in 
certain districts, All is changed or changing now, 
although several winters of late years have been 
remarkable for their mildness, and proved most 
favourable for flowering-plants, The Scotch, how- 
ever, cannot feed on flowers, and are much to be 
pitied under the calamity with which they are 
threatened of being dependent on our English 
greengrocers and fruiterers for their supplies of 
fruit.’ It is to be hoped that these remarks will 
evoke more attention to the subject than it has 
hitherto received. 


A SKETCH AT EVENING. 


To eastward, where a mountain channel fills 

With whitest foam refreshing to the eye, 

Receding, rising, hills are piled on hills 

Far back against, far up into, the sky. 

And from their bases, broadening towards the west— 
_ Far widening out e’en to the closing day, 

A champaign fine as e’er by foot was prest 

Stretches with one wide sweep away, away. 

*Tis early eve, and o’er this region grand 

Grandly the roseate sunset radiance streams 

From out the cloud-barred west. Stray breezes bland 

Have birth, blow past, and die; and Nature seems, 

Here in this region at this hour sublime, 

Favoured of earth and heaven, of fate and time. 
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